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Jum Rice is the man who makes the wheels go round at American Management 
Association. Technically, he is Administrative Vice President and Secretary. Practi- 
cally, he administers the operations of the Association, including its many confer- 
ences, its projects for research, ard the various publications and information serv- 
ices. All of these activities are designed to cover the six important fields of 
management—personnel, manufacturing, marketing, financial, insurance and office 
management. In addition, broader studies cover the field of general management. An 
examination of A.M.A.’s annual report will give a good idea of the scope of his 
responsibility. 

Jim's organizing ability, and his wide knowledge of people and affairs in the 
various fields of management, show to good advantage in the important and com- 
plex work of the A.M.A. I came into the personnel field at about the time when 
Jim first joined A.M.A., nearly 20 years ago, and have been an interested and admir- 
ing spectator of his progress. He has done as much as anyone else in those years to 
bring A.M.A. to its present position. 


Ned Hay 
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APRIL 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Minnesota. 11th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. Center 
for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Houston, Texas. Shamrock Hotel 


International Association of Personnel Women. Annual Conference. Viva Arm- 
strong, Chairman Publicity, % California Packing Corp. 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco 19, Calif. 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 


California Personnel Management Association. 29th Pacific Coast Management 
Conference. Farm Credit Building, 5th Floor, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Montreal. Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel 
Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Association. 7th Annual Conference. J.C. A. La- 
Ferriere, Publicity Chairman, 35 Notre Dame St. West, Montreal, Canada, 


MAY 


Boston, Mass. Sheraton Plaza Hotel 
American Society of Training Directors. 9th Annual Conference. A.S.T.D. Room 
614, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Houston, Texas. Rice Hotel 


Southwest Area. Industrial Relations Conference. C. H. Winston, Secretary 
1600 Louisiana, Houston, Texas. 
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Edétor te Keader:- 


INcoMING Mai 1s THE Very Lirs- 
BLOOD OF Many A Business. I remember 
having once heard that it’s so important 
to the big mail-order houses that they've 
analyzed it carefully, and by weighing the 
day's mail can tell within fairly close 
limits what dollar volume of orders is in 
it. This enables them to gear up for the 
day's activities while the mail is being 
opened, sorted and distributed. In a big 
publishing house a department manager's 
standard greeting to his men was not ‘‘Good 
morning’ but ‘What's in the mail?’’ By 
the time he asked, the men were expected 
to have the answer too! 

Our mail, of course, doesn't compare 
in volume with that of the big fellows 
but is just as eagerly welcomed. Not to be 
too subtle about it, I wish we had more. 
It helps a great deal to hear from you, our 
readers, that you liked this or that article 
and why, or that you don’t agree with this 
or that point of view, and why. Somehow, 
an editor has to interpret accurately ‘‘the 
sense of the meeting”’ as to what his read- 
ers want in their publication in order to 
make it most valuable to them. When he 
hears from readers direct, he doesn’t have 
to rely so heavily on intuition and has a 
surer basis for judgment. So the next time 
you have an impulse to drop me a line 
about something, please obey that im- 
pulse! 

One thing, in particular, I hope to 
hear about from many readers is our “‘Across 
the Editor’s Desk’’ department in the back 
of the book. Do you read and like this 
department? Should it be shorter? 
longer? Can you suggest any change that 
would improve it in your estimation? Do 
you occasionally have news items you could 
send us that would seem to fit there? We're 
trying a little change-of-pace in reporting 
personnel association activities this time. 
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If you feel so disposed, tell me how you 
like it. 





Or Courss You Have HEARD THE 
Apvice about being a good listener. Not 
all of us faithfully follow this advice. It 
was said recently of a non-follower, ‘He 
is not listening; he is just waiting for an 
opening.” 





Workers Arg Pzopte. On the job, they 
are people in closely knit groups and with 
more than a little social organization. To 
get the highest morale and greatest effi- 
ciency, both of these not-very-startling 
facts have to be taken into account. This 
is one thing that makes the personnel man’s 
job interesting—and keeps him in the 
market for aspirin. 

We usually think of a business as a 
working assembly of plant, machines and 
individuals. To think of it as a social or- 
ganization is relatively new. We're just 
beginning to realize fully how much the 
reaction of individuals on each other in 
their groups has to do with how well or 
how poorly the organization functions. 

A striking example of what happens 
when psychological and social elements 
are disregarded is cited by Harriet Ronken 
and Paul Lawrence in their book Admin- 
istering Changes, published by Harvard's 
Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration. The study is a 
case history concerned with a new product 
from the experimental stage to its eventual 
production on a profitable basis. 

Troubles developed and not a salable 
unit was produced in many months. I 
won't go into the technical difficulties. My 
point here is that back of the troubles were 
inter-personal tensions. Not until they 
were brought to light and resolved did the 
project start moving smoothly. The at- 
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mosphere of experiment and change upset 
established working relationships, cus- 
tomary routine and channels of communica- 
tion. The molehills of everyday problems 
became mountains separating people who 
normally worked well together. 

A team of outside observers finally 
was brought in to straighten things out. 
They quickly noted and pointed out the 
conflict of personalities within the small 
group, the feelings of frustration and in- 
security, the lack of understanding, co- 
operation and coordination. Two industrial 
engineers had directed development of the 
product in its earlier stages; when it was 
considered ready for production, develop- 
ment engineers were introduced into the 
picture. This made for jealousies and fric- 
tion at the top of the project. Two girls 
had been working with the engineers dur- 
ing the experimental and development 
period. When they were suddenly trans- 
ferred to the production line they were 
hurt by the loss of prestige they had en- 
joyed. They ceased working together and 
enjoying their jobs. The company lost what 
they had considered “‘two very unusual 
girls’’. 

To my mind, the lesson for personnel 
people in this story is that managers must 
be acutely concerned with the point of view 
of employees who will be affected by 
changes in the job or in the group doing 
the job. They must see situations as the 
workers see them, in order to foresee possi- 
ble troubles and head them off. Especially, 
they must help individuals to understand 
and communicate with each other. 

Returning to my first observation that 
workers are people, isn't it true that almost 
all of us hold to and bring into every new 
situation a certain picture of ourselves in 
relation to the world—a way of inter- 
preting experiences and feelings that colors 
everything said, heard and done? It is our 
conflicting understandings, assumptions and 


expectations that make communication so 
difficult, and so important. 





Ong Measure oF AN EXECUTIVE'S 
Sizz is the breadth of his outlook. This is 
just as true in the personnel management 
field as in any other. We seem to have en- 
couraged a good deal of soul-searching 
lately, with observations from Wade Shurt- 
leff last month on ‘‘humbugs’’ of the per- 
sonnel movement and a look at our future 
in this issue through the eyes of Dale 
Yoder. The burden of both pieces, it seems 
to me, is that if industrial relations men 
are to make the most of themselves indi- 
vidually, and win the place for themselves 
as a group that the importance of their 
work warrants, they must learn to do more 
and bigger thinking. 

Some years ago I had the real privilege 
of working with a company head whose 
outlook and thinking encompassed his 
whole industry. His way of looking at 
things was especially striking in relation to 
promotion. He spent and continued to 
spend thousands of dollars yearly, not so 
much to sell his company and its services 
as to sell broader horizons to his entire 
industry, which was and is one of the 
biggest. 

When the “‘old man”’ retired, younger 
men, capable but without his vision, took 
over and operated the business on a what’s- 
in-it-for-us, day to day basis. Within a 
few years the business folded. It might have 
happened even if the wise old man had re- 
mained as pilot, but I’ve always wondered. 

All of which is to say that I agree 
with what I think our friends Shurtleff 
and Yoder and others want to get home to 
us—that it's not enough for personnel 
people to just ‘“‘get by’’ with a routine, 
unimaginative, work-a-day operation. That 
is, it’s not enough if we want to achieve 
the status in top management that can and 
should be ours. We must think, read, study, 
perceive, blaze new trails. We must work 
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not for our own aggrandizement and profit 
but for the welfare and progress of the 
people for whom we have so much re- 
sponsibility. We must take an active and 
constructive part in our associations, be 
concerned not solely with our own little 
affairs but for our communities and society 
as a whole. 

That's a tall order. We won't fill it 
quickly, but we can try. 





THe Quvatity oF DiscoNTENT—OF 
Never Beinc Quits Satisrizp with what 
we have and always pushing for more— 
is characteristic of Americans generally. 
Perhaps it’s especially remarkable in the 
organized working man. Within reason, I 
think it’s all to the good. As much as any- 
thing, it accounts for our high average 
well-being as a people. 

But at the same time I wonder whether 
it might not be good for us to stop more 
frequently and ‘‘count our many blessings”’ 
as the old hymn suggests. A worker in the 


Baltimore plant of Waverly Press and The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, who print 
and mail this journal, did just that. In the 
company’s magazine for and by employees 
he wrote:— 


“As an apprentice or ‘printer's devil’, I started to 
work in the composing room of a commercial job shop. 
Working hours for the journeymen were from 8 a.m. to 
$215 p.m., five days a week and 8 to 12:15 noon on Satur- 
days. ... We in the beginning had no electric lights, so 
with a wax taper I had to light all the gas lights which were 
equipped with Welsbach mantels that burned all day. Be- 
sides giving us light, they imparted a terrific heat. . . . 

**We had no individual lockers. A nail driven in the 
wall took care of our wearing apparel. It was not uncommon 
for a roach or two to take shelter in one’s coat or trousers 
and be transported home or make itself shown while riding 
on a crowded streetcar. It was not safe to keep one’s lunch 
in his coat pocket, since the mice had their lunch an hour 
before the twelve o'clock whistle blew. For this and other 
sanitary reasons, men hung their lunches on wire suspended 
from the ceiling far out of reach of all vermin. Each man had 
to bring his own soap and towel. Towards the end of the 
week the towels had a sour smell. ... No vacations, no 
paid holidays, no rest periods, no air-conditioned shop. 

“*Believe me, friends, I do not want to be known as a 
‘company man’ for writing this article, but as one who 
learned the trade the hard way, it might help the more 


serious-minded to appreciate, as I do, the progress of the 
trade and benefits the men of today enjoy at Waverly Press, 
Inc. 

“First and foremost, we have our individual steel 
lockers, clean locker rooms, sanitary paper towels and soap 
furnished free to employees, hot and cold water, sanitary 
drinking fountains dispensing ice water, shower baths at 
our disposal, sanitary waste cans, sand-filled containers for 
cigarette butts, vending machines for a snack or drink. .. . 
Near perfect (?) fluorescent lights, air conditioning, rest 
periods, vacation periods, paid holidays, etc."’ 

Despite the apparently questionable 
lighting (that’s the employee’s own ques- 
tion mark) this old-timer finds a lot to be 
thankful for at work, and doubtless could 
find as much again at home. I think, as he 
says, his story will help some of his co- 
workers to appreciate more the benefits 
they enjoy which are not often thought of. 
... Is there a veteran in your organization 
who could write an equally arresting and 
salutary piece for your company magazine? 





Retax! You Pgronnet Fe.iows will 
certainly have to learn to relax. I don't 
know any job which has so many stresses 
and strains as a personnel job. You no sooner 
get your mind on one thing than six people 
are after you to do something else. And 
so much of what a personnel man does is in 
the most highly charged field in human 
affairs—every man worrying about the 
things that concern him. 

All the up-to-date doctors now know 
that nervous tension is one of the worse 
diseases of man. The way to lick it is to 
go after it. Many books tell you how to do 
this. You will find if you concentrate on 
relaxing your muscles that your mind will 
follow along. You will feel better at the 
end of the day and, when Father Time 
begins to breathe down your neck, you will 
be in better shape physically and mentally 
than the fellow who lets himself get in a 
“stew” all the time. 


Dud May 





The attitude of foremen toward workers is more 
important than their technique. Right attitude pro- 
motes understanding, without which prescribed 
methods of dealing with situations are often in- 
effective. Training of foremen, says the author, 
should therefore embrace both attitude and tech- 
nique, with most emphasis on the former. This 
is the fourth article of a series to be collected in a 
single reprint upon its conclusion. 


Attitude Training vs. 
Technique Training 


By Eucene Emzrson JENNINGS, 
Assistant Professor of Industry 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


EARS ago when workers were almost completely dependent upon the whims 
of foremen for satisfaction of their real or imagined needs, foremen served 
primarily to display authority and keep workers well disciplined. 

Today many foremen are confused by the reversal of the foremen-worker rela- 
tionship. They now depend to a great extent upon the workers’ fairness, whims or 
emotional desires for their own personal success and security. With authority dras- 
tically restricted, together with an increase in responsibility, foremen have to rely 
upon their understanding of human behavior and personality to gain cooperation 
from labor. 


ForREMEN NeEEp To UNpERSTAND HuMAN BEHAVIOR 


In response to this need, foremanship training aimed at understanding human 
behavior is becoming common in industry today. Such training starts with orienta- 
tion emphasizing the need for understanding human behavior with quick glances 
into psychology, usually followed by a definition of the duties and abilities of fore- 
men. The meat of the training, which places emphasis on a friendly, understanding, 
direct and personal approach to workers’ problems, usually generates considerable 
enthusiasm. Appealing and effective techniques are discussed, among which are in- 
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cluded ways for being friendly to workers, understanding their problems, being fair 
and honest and taking a personal interest in their welfare. 

Foremen coping with the gigantic task of gaining cooperation from workers 
are usually avid participants and seem to benefit greatly. However, much of the 
benefit wears off rather quickly and few programs produce lasting improvement in 
the foreman’s performance. 

Many training programs fail to bring about improved foremanship because they 
stress technique with minimum emphasis placed on attitude. Many desirable fore- 
manship techniques exist, but unless they reflect the proper attitude, they are not 
effective. Furthermore, the foreman’s critical need is understanding human behavior 
and technique training encourages manipulating human behavior more than under- 
standing it. Proper attitude is basic to understanding human behavior. 


Four Tuincs THE Ricur AtrirupE Witt Do ror THE FoREMAN 


Foremanship training in human relations should be predicated on fundamental 
attitude change. This involves more than orienting the foremen with a general 
attitude consistent with human relations principles. Throughout the training pro- 
gram every technique should be preceded by consideration of the attitude necessary 
for its effective execution. The proper attitude necessary to execute a desirable tech- 
nique will improve foremen for the following reasons: 

1. Training which changes fundamental attitudes often leads to self-develop- 
ment. A foreman who has acquired sympathy for people will generally find ways of 
helping them with their problems. Foremen who respect the rights of labor usually 
make a greater attempt to settle disputes at the work level. Proper attitudes provide 
built-in incentive to develop useful techniques and thereby improve performance. 

2. Attitude training increases opportunity for improvement. Two foremenattempt- 
ing to know workers’ problems will be received by workers differently if one respects 
the role of stewards and the other denounces them as trouble-makers. The latter 
foreman may feel that he is dealing with suspicious workers and, therefore, human 
relations principles do not apply because his situation is an exception to the prin- 
ciples. 

3. Proper attitude provides more valid appraisal of work situations. Two foremen 
will look differently upon an idle worker; one will view him as loafing and the other 
as resting, depending on the nature of their attitudes. In disciplining, the course of 
action indicated will depend upon a correct understanding of the problem. In order 
to gain a true understanding of the problem the proper attitude must be present. 

4. Proper attitudes allow more readily absorption of knowledge. Foremen with 
their minds made up usually act in conformity to previous experience and not on the 
merits of the present situation. They are extremely reluctant to acquire new tech- 
niques which disagree with their own. Change in their fundamental attitude is 
necessary to change their performance. 
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Five Reasons Way Tecunigue Aone Is Not ENovca 


Technique training without proper attitude training is ineffective for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Human behavior is highly integrated and, therefore, techniques are always 
accompanied by attitudes. Foremanship includes both attitudes and techniques and 
to stress one without the other does not bring natural results. 

2. Training foremen to improve without proper attitude training promotes in- 
consistency and is similar to doing one thing while meaning another. Workers have 
an uncanny sense of detecting new technique but same attitude in foremen. 

3. It seems more satisfying to act in accordance with a fundamental attitude 
than to change attitude to conform to performance. Giving, when basically selfish, 
is more difficult and less satisfying than giving cheerfully. Taking an interest in 
workers is difficult for the foreman who does not like people. 

4. Technique training without proper attitude training is similar to acting a role 
whenever a specific situation occurs. This kind of performance is short lived because 
workers are often more impressed by foremen’s general attitudes rather than specific 
acts. 

5. Technique training tends to provide unreliable practices which in times of 
stress and emotion are often disregarded and former practices are reverted to. A 
foreman may eagerly answer workers’ questions when work is slow, but when it 
becomes rushed, rather than delay answering, he may refuse to answer at all. Eagerly 
he resumes answering questions when he regains his control, but to workers his 
attitude and performance is unpredictable. 

In conclusion, training foremen in human relations often fails to substantially 
improve their performance because too much emphasis is placed on techniques. In 
order to cope effectively with workers’ problems, foremen must know what they 
are. This understanding is gained through proper attitudes and when accompanied 
with desirable techniques, improved performance is a natural result. 











“We had walls around us that just were not 
scaled,’ says the author. How the company, by 
job rotation of executives, scaled those walls and 
built a reserve of executive manpower for replace- 
ments and expansion is told in this article, di- 
gested from an address made before the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in January, 1952. 


Executive Development 
Program Using Job Rotation 


By Dwicur S. SarGent, Personnel Director 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


definition of democracy versus dictatorship. It goes something like this:— 

a democracy is like a raft; you can't steer it, your feet are wet all the time, 
but the raft never sinks. The dictatorship is like a trim destroyer; it can go 40 knots 
an hour right to where it is directed, but if it hits an iceberg or a rock it can sink 
in two minutes. 

We in Consolidated Edison can look back ten years and realize that in that period 
some 200 management employees have spent over 500 man-years on our Executive 
Development Program. Looking back, our idea for our program was certainly demo- 
cratic; our feet have been wet most of the time. On the strength of an idea, without 
any formal plan, we arranged for a few men to exchange jobs. Then we decided we 
ought to keep a record of these exchanges. Then we decided maybe we ought to 
have a written report of the individual's performance. 


4 look back at our executive development program, I am reminded of the 


BacCKGROUND History or CONSOLIDATED Epison’s PROGRAM 


The present Consolidated Edison Company with almost 30,000 employees is now 
the largest privately owned, business-managed utility of its kind in the world. 
We supply the greatest metropolis in the world with three services—electricity, gas 
and steam. The present Company, as its name implies, is a consolidation of many 
independent utility companies. Our present management development program was 
proven very effective during the years when these companies were being merged 
together as one consolidated unit. We have many major functions, such as: engi- 
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neering, production, operation, construction, sales, customer relations, purchasing, 
finance, industrial relations and public relations. Our present program is, perhaps, 
go per cent job rotation. We do not hesitate to transfer trainees between any of the 
above major functions. 

Our Executive Development Program really had its inception back in 1933, when 
the job rotation idea was first used by some of the separate units. With retirement 
compulsory at age 65 for males, management recognized the need for early develop- 
ment of men for potential management positions. To avoid developing mere special- 
ists and to provide a strong management team, flexible enough to keep up with a 
rapidly changing organization, the job rotation plan was developed. 

It is of interest to note here that the plan was conceived, instituted and main- 
tained first by the line organization. The program was started originally by a small 
group of department heads who represented the several engineering and operating 
departments and who functioned together as a committee. This group arranged to 
interchange, among their own departments, a few supervisory employees where the 
need for broader experience was indicated. 


















KNOWLEDGE oF, ABILITY TO CARRY Out, Company Pouicies VITAL 










During this early period, we learned that knowledge of the job, alone, is less 
important in upper supervisory and management positions than the knowledge of 
and ability to carry out company policies. This interchange also established the 
means for determining an individual's ability to handle management problems of 
broad scope. Similarly, endorsement by more than one member of top management 








is always reassuring. 

Then in 1943, when many of our key men were away on war time or military 
leaves of absence, we took a close look at our organization and found that we were 
faced with a situation. Many of our executives who had grown up with the System 
and who were familiar with its many functions were nearing retirement age. Back 



















of this group were our junior administrative people, most of whom had been brought 
up as specialists. For the most part, these individuals had only a sketchy knowledge 
of the many activities of the merged companies and had not been given an oppor- 
tunity to broaden their experience and their knowledge of the System's operations. 
These people would be under a serious handicap if asked to step into a higher manage- 
ment position requiring ability to handle problems of a system that includes electric, 
gas and steam operations, each with its many functions. In addition to the replace- 
ment problem, there was also a real need for more management employees with a 
broader system knowledge of these various functions. 

Our first objective, then, was to build up a reserve of qualified people, with well 
rounded knowledge and experience, to fill by horizontal transfer or by promotion, 
when needed, our key management positions. 

Our second objective—stated very simply to a man who was going on the pro- 
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gram—was to give these men a broad experience in different phases of the Company's 
work. With this broader experience, they should become more effective in their old 
job if they returned to it, or in any job they might receive after ‘‘ graduation.” 

Our third objective was very definitely a desire to develop ‘* generalists’’ ; that is, 
men who think from an overall Company viewpoint, rather than from a “‘ special- 
ist's'’ or ‘‘my department’’ viewpoint. In addition, we really hoped that the team 
work and morale of the management group would be improved generally. 


MertTHOD oF OPERATION OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The President of our Company (now Chairman of the Board), Mr. Ralph H. 
Tapscott, sponsored our new Executive Development Program in 1943. A senior 
vice president was asked to direct activities and an Executive Development Com- 
mittee composed of department heads, with the vice president as chairman, was 
selected to administer the program. This committee meets at least three times each 
year to make new appointments, arrange transfers, discuss progress of individuals 
and recommend pay increases. 

Department heads are asked to submit the names of promising men as candidates 
for training. Because of the large number of experienced long-service employees it 
was decided at first to limit consideration of candidates to those between 40 and 50. 
Recently the trend has been toward younger men. 

The qualifications, experience and personality of each recommended individual 
are carefully reviewed by the committee and the most likely prospects are accepted 
for assignment to the program. 

Having previously agreed upon certain requirements and specifications for key 
management positions, it is possible for the committee to plan and schedule each 
candidate's training by comparing his qualifications and experience with the require- 
ments of certain management positions. As a rule, the maximum period of time a 
candidate is assigned to the program is five years, during which period he is dele- 
gated to 4 or 5 departments. This time may vary, depending on the circumstances. 
During his stay with each department the candidate is usually assigned by the 
department head to spend some time in each of the Departmental Bureaus where he 
learns by carrying responsibility in a line or staff job in the Bureau's activities. 

We knew that complete cooperation in our training program would not be possible 
unless everyone was informed about it. So, in August 1943, our employee magazine 
‘‘Around The System”’ carried a two page announcement, outlining the plan and its 
objectives. Subsequent issues of ‘‘Around The System"’ have told of new appoint- 
ments, changed assignments and any items of interest about the program that might 
be currently pertinent. 

Generally, we attempt to operate the program as informally as possible. The key- 
note of our plan is flexibility. Trainees do not follow any fixed schedule of assign- 
ments. They attend and in many cases conduct Company industrial relations meetings 
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where open discussions are held on labor-management problems. In addition they 
cover industry meetings conducted by such organizations as the E.E.J., A.G.A., 
National Industrial Conference Board, American Management Association. News 
letters issued from time to time inform the group about significant matters and 
report assignments of ‘‘E.D.P.’’ members. 

A major feature of our’’ E.D.P."’ or’* Merry Go Round”’ is the department head's 
responsibility for his protege. He must first “‘sell’’ the employee to the Executive 
Development Committee. Once the man has been appointed to the program, his 
sponsor is responsible for following through with the employee, even to the extent 
of following his pay increase progress. The department head is expected to talk 
with his man from time to time and counsel him on future moves, learn about his 
desires and get his ideas about his ‘‘E.D.P.’’ experiences to date. If the employee is 
having any difficulty in any of his assignments, his sponsor is expected to help him. 
As the employee progresses in his ‘‘E.D.P.’’ assignments, we find that he is more 
apt to want advice about his future moves. 


ANNUAL PERSONNEL RaTING ForM SHOws TRAINEES’ PROGRESS 


Record keeping is held to a minimum. An ‘“‘Executive Development Program 
Record”’ is kept to show the usual employment record information, a record of 
assignments and payroll changes while the employee is a member of *'E.D.P."” and 
a summary of answers to 3 key questions on an ‘’ Annual Personnel Rating’’ form. 
This form was developed by the Committee and has been progressively improved. 
Printed on both sides, this 8” x 11” form is both a rating and an appraisal rcored. 
Department heads are required to fill out one of these forms for each ‘‘E.D.P.”’ 
member assigned to his department. 

Since the beginning of the ‘‘E.D.P."’ in 1943, 220 individuals have participated, 
of whom 200 have “‘ graduated’’ and 20 are still assigned. A breakdown of the 200 
‘* graduates’’ shows that all levels of management, including company officers, are 
among our “‘alumni."’ The roll includes a Controller, an Assistant to President, an 
Assistant Vice President, 13 department heads, 12 assistant department heads, 29 
bureau heads, 43 general superintendents or the equivalent, 49 engineers, and 51 
other professionals. 

Some good results of the program were known before any evaluation study was 
made. (1) During the past several years E.D.P. men have received promotions in 
the ratio of five to one over men who have not been on the program. (2) Annual 
amount of increase has been greater, too—approximately 50% more for E.D.P. men. 
We recognize, of course, that in the vast majority of cases E.D.P. men were out- 
standing—more promising—to begin with. But I think I can say that these men 
have moved faster and received higher amount of increases because they had the 
E.D.P. experience. (3) If the E.D.P. has done nothing else, it has over the years, as 
an inescapable result of key people being moved around, broken down all those 
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jealous and selfish walls that existed between our consolidated companies, between 
Vice Presidents of the several old companies, and even between departments. ‘I 
don’t think anyone could ask for a more cooperative, considerate, understanding 


‘*what's-best-for-the-company”’ attitude than we have today. I can’t price it out, 


but it’s worth a lot. (4) Also quite gratifying is this fact—that, while 99% of the 
trainees when they went on the program expected to return to their old jobs, over 
one-quarter of them have found jobs that they like better, in which they can go 
further. Of course the company benefits correspondingly. 


Mabe Survey To FInp ReEsutts oF PROGRAM 


Recently we became properly curious about the answers to two fundamental 
questions: (a) Had the company wasted money on the program, or had it secured 
some of the benefits it hoped for? (b) Did the men who participated feel that they 
had been “‘ spinning their wheels,’’ or did they feel well repaid for the time they had 
spent being trained? 

Accordingly, each Vice President was requested to give his opinion as to every 
man he had sponsored on the program, and as to every man who had been assigned 
to any one of his departments by some other Vice President. We also sent a question- 
naire to every ‘‘graduate’’ and got back, unsigned as we requested, 75% of them. 
We asked frank questions and we certainly got frank answers. 


Botu Sponsors AND ‘‘GRADUATES’” WERE WELL PLEASED 


We asked the Vice Presidents: ** With your present knowledge of these employees 
would you have chosen them for E.D.P. if you had a chance to do it over again? 
From 67% to 84% of the answers were ‘‘yes,"’ the different percentages covering 
five different groups as to sponsorship and assignment. For the same five groups, 40 
to 44% answered “‘highly satisfied with results,’” 40 to 57% ‘‘ well satisfied with 
results,"’ and 5 to 20% ‘‘results just satisfactory.” 

E.D.P. ‘‘graduates’’ were asked: ‘‘ With your present knowledge of the E.D.P. 
and if you had the opportunity to do it over again, would you repeat the assignment 
or would you decline?’’ Ninety-one percent of those who answered said ‘‘I would 
do it over again.”’ Fifty of the 200 “‘ graduates’’ did not return their questionnaires. 

The “‘ graduates’ were asked: *‘ How do you evaluate the results as far as you are 
personally concerned?’’ Twenty-eight percent expressed themselves as highly satis- 
fied, 45% as well satisfied, and 27% as just fairly satisfied. 

We in Consolidated Edison honestly believe that the E.D.P. has done a pretty 
creditable job for us. Based on our estimated needs, we feel we're in good shape as 
far as top job replacements are concerned. In the next ten years we may lose through 
age and disability retirement some 61 men who are now in top management jobs. 
To balance off this loss, we have approximately 100 men under 50 whom we con- 
sider as replacements. About two-thirds of this group are E.D.P. ‘‘ graduates.”’ 


Group thinking accomplishes more and leads to 
sounder decisions than the independent thinking 
of any “‘superman’’. The writer calls the group 
conference “‘the very core of modern enlightened 
management’’—gives his own department heads 
the utmost freedom in their own bailiwicks. 


In Favor of Consultative 
Management 


By Birt N. Taytor 
City Manager, Wichita Falls, Texas 


HERE have been a lot of legends about the so-called “‘superman’’ type of execu- 

tive who could make rapid-fire, off-the-cuff decisions and snap judgments with 

unfailing accuracy. To me this seems a rather unreal and inaccurate notion of 
administrative competence. It may well be that our cherished childhood images of 
phenomenally successful leaders were sentimental versions of Horatio Alger heroes 
that no longer exist if, indeed, they ever existed in real life. 

I wholeheartedly agree with Professor Wallace, who recommends the use of 
staff advice and counsel, and the practice of consultative supervision. His article, 
‘*How to Make Decisions Better and Faster’’, which appeared in Factory Management 
and Maintenance, was mentioned in the September 1952 issue of Personnel Journal in 
the ‘Editor to Reader’’ column. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION A DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURE 


Many years ago when I was a fledgling engineer, an eager junior executive re- 
ferred to the handful of people at the top of the company as **supermen’’. Even then 
I had some slight misgivings about such a rash statement. Since then I have met 
hundreds of so-called ** big wheels"’ in the political, educational and business world. 
The more intimate my association has been with these people, the more skeptical 
I became of their superhuman abilities. 

It is traditional with Americans to discuss and resolve their problems through 
committees. This democratic procedure stems from our fundamental resistance to 
one-man rule. The conference technique of solving problems is an effort to develop 
and use the group thinking of many minds through the exchange of ideas on an 
organized basis. Group thinking is much more fertile and productive than that of 
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the same people acting singly. The wide range of knowledge and breadth of view- 
point coming out of the conference method can be matched by few, if any, individ- 
uals. Debate and discussion shed additional light on a subject which causes people 
to change their minds. 

Because group thinking is so much more productive than that of individuals 
the conference method is unquestionably of considerable benefit in the development 
of all members of a management group. The group-decision method is the central 
principle—the very core—of modern, enlightened management. 

For a quarter of a century this writer has been the only one at his level in the 
local managerial hierarchy. In the position of city manager he has had the last word. 
In the early years of his administration he was ufwise enough to depend entirely 
too much upon his own opinions and to make decisions or snap judgments without 
proper consultation and advice. Now that the curtain is about to be rung down on 
his career, he admits that his own opinions and decisions and judgments are not 
nearly equal to the combined judgments of his associates. It is unfortunate that 
people in administrative positions have to wait so long for this fundamental realiza- 
tion. 


Supervisors Free to Decipe—Take Risks 


In our practice of consultive management in the City of Wichita Falls, we use 
the group conference method in attacking all our problems. All members of the 
supervisory group attend bi-weekly conferences where everyone, regardless of his 
level, is given an equal opportunity of expression. Discussion leaders are chosen from 
their own groups. 

In decision-making and policy determination at the administrative level, the 
city manager uses department heads and other supervisory people as an advisory 
board. Supervisors are given every opportunity to think, to act, to plan, to make 
decisions, to take risks, to talk back, and yes—even to fail, without being censured. 
Department heads are encouraged to feel free to come to the city manager for ad- 
vice and counsel, but not for specific directions on how to operate the activities of 
their departments. They are likewise encouraged to pass this philosophy on down 
the line. 

This writer believes that every department, division, and section is the respon- 
sibility of the supervisor in charge—and that such a supervisor should be free to run 
his own segment of the organization. He stands behind the group leaders in their 
actions and decisions. Supervisors are encouraged to feel that they “‘ belong’’ to the 
organization and that they are regular players on a democratic management team. 


Employment relations specialists, whatever 
called, are here to stay. What they make of them- 
selves as individuals and as a group depends on 
how they acquit themselves in their jobs, in their 
professional associations, and in their community 
responsibilities. This is a condensed summary of 
a talk before the American Society of Personnel 
Administration last November. 


Personnel Management's 
Future 


By Date Yooer, Director, Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


tT would be relatively easy to be quite pessimistic and to argue that personnel 
management has no future, that it is on the way out. 

These conclusions might be justified if by ‘‘ personnel management’’ we mean 
the frequent historic pattern, the paternalistic, ‘‘ the-boss-knows-best’’ kind of pro- 
gram, in which personnel managers are the distributors of employer largess, doled 
out in carefully prescribed dribbles. Similarly, the field probably has little in the 
way of a promising future if we mean the sympathetic but simple-minded program 
of back-slapping and fanny-patting that has passed for personnel administration in 
so many establishments. The field has little promise even if it is now a ‘‘ human rela- 
tions’’ or an “industrial relations’’ program, if it continues to exhibit the major 
traits of ‘‘social work"’ or *‘ welfare’’ activity. 


Must Improve TEAMWORK OF FREE MEN WorKING TOGETHER 


Leadership in relationships among working teams of free men in a free society 
demands much more than can be expected of such programs. The field must rid itself 
of early connotations and traditions if it is to have a promising future. It must pro- 
vide an honest, well-informed program designed to improve the quality of our eco- 
nomic teamwork in employment. It can have a promising future, in other words, 
only if it can contribute something real and lasting toward improved teamwork of 
volunteers—free men working together because they want to do so. 

The field adds to its problems by calling itself names. In each of our annual sur- 
veys of salaries and personnel ratios, we find the top position in individual firms 
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carrying more than twenty different titles. Any tendency toward standardization is 
obscure, although it may be significant that the use of ‘‘personnel manager’’ or 
‘personnel director’’ is declining relatively, while use of ‘‘ industrial relations di- 
rector’ is increasing. 

Does the level of competence presently possible in the management of human 
resources justify a specialized ‘‘staff’’? Is it or can it reasonably hope to become a 
professional-level field? Two more questions are fundamental in appraising the pos- 
sible professional character of the employment relations field. They are: (1) What 
does the practitioner do? and (2) How does he do it? 

If the job is one that involves simple non-complicated tasks—if the practitioner 
in employment relations does only what any other “‘red-blooded American boy”’ 
could and would do, if he needs only a single type of skill, if the tasks he performs 
can be satisfactorily done by anyone of average intelligence or any other manager 
moved in from sales or accounting, if the know-how is readily transferred and learned 
—if these characteristics are typical of the employment relations job, they argue 
strongly against regarding it as professional. 


Routine PerrorMANCE WitHovut Basic UNDERSTANDING Is UNPROFESSIONAL 


Similarly, if the practitioner's performance on the job is routine, if the day-to- 
day responsibilities are unchanging, if he can qualify once and thereby remain quali- 
fied, if his training and learning can stop at some early point when he appears to have 
mastered the rudiments and essentials, if he needs know-how but not basic under- 
standing, his is not a professional job. 

It is clear that attention must focus on the job—not the people who are doing 
it. For it must be evident to all of us that many of those who are holding down these 
jobs—for better or for worse—have no sharply distinctive personal or professional 
characteristics, nor have they spent a long lifetime in preparation for this work. 
No distinctive pattern of personal qualifications can be described, in spite of nu- 
merous summaries of the characteristics essential to this occupation. 

A fairly common pattern of interests—not much different from that of under- 
takers—can be noted. The successful practitioner doesn't even have to love to work 
with people. Our surveys of the personal characteristics of personnel and industrial 
relations directors have shown, year after year, that the average age is about 42 
years and that experience in this type of work ranges from 6 to 15 years with an 
average of about 10 years. We know that the average educational attainment is 
slightly in excess of graduation from college (16.2 years of formal schooling). No 
bar examination or licensing procedure testifies to their special competence and prepa- 
ration. 

What do the salaries paid these directors or managers indicate as to their position 
in the hierarchy of occupations? In 1952 their average salary was approximately 
$10,000. Reported salaries have increased, since 1949, by approximately $2,000. This 
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rate of increase is somewhat slower than that of hourly-rated employees. These 
salaries are definitely not in the top managerial class, where even the ‘Number 3 
man,’ receives from $4,600 to $75,600 (Business Week, January 20, 1951, p. 88). 
They are not even equal to middle management in large corporations which in 1952 
averaged about $15,200 (Fortune, March, 1952, p. 85). , 

The level of salaries thus reported for employment relations directors falls in 
the lower segments of professional earnings. It corresponds with the 1951 average 
net income of lawyers, $9,375. In that year, dentists averaged $7,743 and medics 
$12,518. Moreover, the rate of increase is not unlike those of professional groups. 
Net incomes of lawyers and dentists increased 10 per cent from 1949 to 1951. Medics 
increased their net by 13 per cent. Personnel managers and industrial relations direc- 
tors, in the same period, gained about 12 per cent. 


RECOGNITION AS STAFF SPECIALISTS Is ENCOURAGING 


What do employee-relations staff members do? First of all, it should be noted 
that one very evident development, especially notable since World War II, is recog- 
nition of the *‘staff’’ status of practitioners, whether employed in private industry, 
in government or by labor organizations. Specialists in employment relations are 
advisers to the line. They are responsible for policy formulation, program planning 
and review and appraisal. These are major and widely recognized staff functions. 
In addition, of course, they provide specialized service to the line upon request. 

The relationship thus defined—rapidly becoming standard practice in this coun- 
try—identifies many specialists in employment relations as having a status compar- 
able to that of the legal counsel, the plant physician, the firm's economist, and other 
staff officials. If we accept the principle of guilt by association—so widely popu- 
larized during the fall of 1952—here is some evidence that our employment relations 
manager has achieved at least tentative recognition as a professional. 

But more specifically, what does the employment relations staff do? Our own 
most recent analysis asked several hundred top staff members in the field to indicate 
not just what they do, but what they get paid for in the budgets they administer— 
an acid test of their assignment. As a result of that study (Personnel, November 1952, 
pp. 218-26) we found that employee relations budgets—in firms ranging from less 
than 500 to more than 3,000 employees and representing 26 states and one Canadian 
province—average $48.59 per employee per year. More directly pertinent is the fact 
that 75 per cent of all directors report definite budgetary allocations and responsibili- 
ties for administering the following functions: 


. Employee services and benefits (93.5 %) 8. Wage and salary administration (91 %) 

. Medical, health and safety services (g0.0 %) 9. Recruitment (96 %) 

. Training (86.5 %) . Selection (96 %) 

. Labor relations (83.5 %) 11. Induction and placement (95 %) 

. Administrative planning (97.5 %) 12. Promotion, transfer and release (86.5 %) 
. Communications (78 %) 13. Policy formulation (94%) 

. Records and reports (94%) 14. Job analysis (76%) 
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Such a list is both realistic and impressive. It indicates the range and complexity 
of the present-day employee relations job. It suggests the difficulties to be faced in 
providing training for these jobs and argues strongly for distinctive professional 
training at the graduate level. It implies that such training—like that for other 
professions—must cut across the lines of established disciplines, such as economics, 
psychology, sociology and others, and become truly co-disciplinary. 

The job has many characteristics of professional jobs. It is complicated, far from 
routine. It deals with complex human behavior. Many of those who presently hold 
these jobs feel that specialized, profesional-level training is highly desirable. 
Salaries fall well within the range of professional compensation. 


REQUISITES OF PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE 


Let us turn briefly to our second question: How do those who now hold these 
jobs perform their tasks? Is their performance of the type and level we expect of 
professionals? What evidence can be cited on this point? 

Development and evident acceptance of some of the earmarks of professionaliza- 
tion are readily apparent in this field of employment relations. Several of our uni- 
versities have attempted to provide something in the nature of professional training. 
Some standard practice—as exemplified in selection, training, rating, compensation, 
job evaluation, and collective bargaining—is clearly evident. The field has its litera- 
ture—a rapidly growing library. Practitioners have given their support to the devel- 
opment of professional associations and to the free exchange of current experience 
as a basis for improved practice. A considerable progress is observable in the develop- 
ment of a distinctive language or universe of discourse. 

In other requirements for professional status, progress is slower and less notable. 
This is understandable, for the other requirements are the more solid, substantive 
aspects of professional development. They take time and serious—and to some degree 
tedious—work. 

Similarly, although many practitioners have talked about professional ethics 
and have formulated tentative codes, actual practice continues to reflect convenient 
compromise and expedient acquiescence. Because only a superficial professional com- 
petence has been reached by many practitioners, they are fearful lest they lose their 
jobs, to be supplanted by a local bar-tender or the son-in-law of the president. Ethics 
and public responsibility lose in the bout between integrity and temporary security. 

What then is the future of the employment relations specialist? We can look at 
that question with one certainty in mind. The job to be done will not disappear. 
We may not be doing it, but it will have to be done. We can forecast the future 
for many present and prospective job-holders in this field somewhat as follows: 

(1) Many of them will become members of top management. They are often 
well qualified and are increasingly sought for these jobs. 

(2) Another large group of those presently in the field will go on doing a medi- 
ocre job of averting crises by expedient for many years. 
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(3) A third large group will shortly appear in their own turnover figures. 
They'll get the axe when stock-holders, top managements, employees and unions 
sense their limitations and demand their replacement. 


PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION WILL COME WITH PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 


(4) Finally, some of those now engaged in the practice of employment relations 
and a larger share of newcomers to the field will continue the long, steady drive for 
professional competence and recognition. They will study their own experience as 
well as that of other practitioners to learn how to do the job better and better. They 
will maintain an experimental attitude. They will conduct research studies in their 
own organizations and cooperate in larger, cross-cutting studies. They will be pil- 
lars of strength in professional associations, in which they will report—orally and 
in writing—on their experiments and experience. Throughout their practice they 
will maintain a thoughtful and considerate attitude, with a major concern for hu- 
man values and a determination to follow the highest ethical standards. 

Because they have superior competence, their services will always be in short 
supply, as they are today. As a result, they will be able to enforce the true ethics 
of the professional—the basic virtues of independence, honesty, responsibility and 
integrity, with a prime regard for public welfare and the dignity of every human 
being. All the other marks of professional performance will inevitably emerge from 
their efforts—improved training, standard practice, research, literature, free exchange 
of ideas, and ethics—all will reflect their action. 

And, far more important, their efforts will lead our entire society into a better 
understanding of the way in which we get work done in a free society. From their 
conscientious study and research will come more satisfaction in the daily task and 
increasing teamwork, cooperation, and productivity among free men. 





No matter how well qualified for his job a super- 
visor may be in other respects, his success will 
depend to a great extent on his ability to com- 
municate with those above and below him. The 
author lists ten things he should keep in mind if 
he wants to improve that ability. 


How Supervisors Can 
Communicate Better 


By Kerra Davis, Associate Professor 
Department of Management, Indiana University 


DECADE ago the typical supervisor did not worry himself with problems of 

A communication upward and downward in his organization. In fact, he did 

not even use the word ‘‘communication.’’ But times have changed. The 

leader today recognizes that maintenance of good communicaiion is one of his most 

pressing and most important problems. The wise supervisor will want to prepare 

himself to do a better communication job. Fortunately, he does not have to strike 
out blindly; there are some principles to guide him. 


REASONS FOR TRYING TO COMMUNICATE BETTER 


In planning to communicate effectively, the first step which the supervisor will 
take will be to establish in his own mind the overall purpose of communication. 
Most people agree that the general purpose is to help bring the employee and the 
work situation into an adjustment which will produce the greatest productivity and 
job satisfaction. God communication gives employees knowledge of what to do and 
encourages in them the will to do it, so that both coordination and cooperation may 
be obtained toward the firm's goals. And it provides management with information, 
from above and below, for proper decision making. 

The supervisor will also have certain immediate goals for each individual com- 
munication. In one instance he may try to get an employee to want to take a certain 
action. In another situation, he may simply try to get his own viewpoint under- 
stood. Regardless of what the immediate objective is, the overall aims of productiv- 
ity and job satisfaction stand behind it. 

The supervisor must establish certain conditions and relationships in order to 
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communicate effectively with subordinates. To mention an obvious principle, he 
cannot inform a subordinate unless he himself knows; therefore, he must maintain 
his own channels of incoming information within the organization. He must be 
able to receive, understand, and transmit basic information to subordinates before 
they get it elsewhere. Effective communication can be accomplished only if the super- 
visor understands what he is talking about. He may have stacks of papers describ- 
ing the incentive system, but if they mean nothing to him, how can he expect to 
explain them to a subordinate? Similarly, he may have a head full of information, 
but if he does not transmit it, it is useful only to him. 

The supervisor also will have to learn how to talk the language of his subor- 
dinates. Television images cannot be sent to a radio receiver. Neither can a super- 
visor talk in college language to the typical day laborer. There are devices, such as 
readability indexes, which help the supervisor learn to communicate at a particular 
language level. A staff personnel specialist is usually available to help the super- 
visor with technical problems of this type. Furthermore, the supervisor must com- 
municate in terms of the subordinate’s situation, background, and self interest. 
For example, economic ideas, no matter how simply worded, would not mean much 
to the typical subordinate unless they were made real and practical to him. 


Supervisor's ATTITUDE Matters A GREAT DEAL 


There is also the matter of supervisory attitude. Some supervisors, no matter 
what they say, will not be well heard because their attitude creates opposition. 
Perhaps the supervisor ‘talks down’’ to the worker as an inferior. The supervisor 
may be superior to the worker in the organizational heirarchy, but as individuals 
they stand equal. Talking to the worker through the chain of command is different 
from talking down to him as an inferior individual. 

Another principle of effective communication is that the supervisor should give 
reasons for the particular viewpoint or action which he is communicating. There 
are good reasons for most supervisory actions in business; few are solely arbitrary. 
If the supervisor will take those reasons and use them, his communication will tend 
to be better accepted and understood. When reasons are given, there is less chance for 
personal conflict because then the situation is the ‘‘boss,’’ not the supervisor; and 
the supervisor is merely the one responsible for interpreting a course of action in the 
situation. 

The supervisor should also determine when to consider communication problems. 
The important point here is that communication comes at the beginning of a course 
of action, not at the end of it. The principle is this: plans for any supervisory action 
should also include plans for communicating it to those who will carry it out and to 
those who will be affected by it. No plan of action is really complete unless it has 
also a plan of communication. And, if possible, people should be told in advance 
about things that will affect them. It is disconcerting to be involved in an event 
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but fail to learn of it until after it has happened. At times these situations become 
so absurd that they convince the worker that the company does not count him as an 
individual human being. Workers have many times reported that they have arrived 
at work to find their regular desk or machine moved without any notice to them. 

It has been estimated that 90 per cent of the foreman’s communication job is 
face-to-face personal communication. So the supervisor needs to develop adequate 
skills of speaking and thinking on his feet in concrete situations. The supervisor may 
find it easy to know what to say to John Operator when John is not there. Can he 
also say those things to John face-to-face? And can he time them to fit the situation? 
If the supervisor is weak in these skills, he can ask the training department to help 
him by means of some of its special methods such as tape-recording playbacks, con- 
ference training, case problems, and role playing. 

It should be obvious that communication will tend to lose effectiveness unless 
it accurately corresponds with fact. A supervisor who says one thing but does another 
will soon find that he is not being heard, regardless of how skilled he is with speech 
or pen. He should remember the old proverb, ‘‘ Action speaks louder than words."’ 


New Ways NEEDED To Get ATTENTION AND Ho tp INTEREST 


Variety needs to be introduced into any communication. If the same greeting 
is given by the supervisor every morning for a year, and if the same safety poster 
hangs on the same bulletin board for six months, they lose their meaning. New 
ways make new impressions, as illustrated by the story of the lighthouse keeper who 
was awakened, not by the sound of the fog horn, but by its silence when it failed. 
New impressions are especially needed if information is to be retained over a long 
period of time, because people tend to forget easily. 

Patience will be a virtue to the supervisor who is trying to build good communi- 
cation, because this process takes time. The attitudes and skills which make effec- 
tive communication possible cannot be built in a week—but they can be improved 
regularly. 

Although the emphasis of this discussion has been on supervisory communi- 
cation to subordinates, this is but a part of the communication process. Communi- 
cation in a business flows upward, downward, and in all other directions to form a 
communication circuit. if this circuit is damaged anywhere, it will affect communi- 
cation just as an electrical short-circuit affects electrical flow. 

In summary, here are ten good principles which the supervisor can use to im- 
prove communication in his department. There are other principles, but these ten 
basic ones provide a good starting point. 

1. A communication should have an objective, which must be determined be- 
fore the communication takes place. 

2. The supervisor can communicate only what he has received and understood. 

3. Communication should be in words the receiver understands. 
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4. Communication should be in terms of the receiver's background and interests. 

5. Reasons should be given for the particular viewpoint or action which the 
supervisor communicates. 

6. No plan of action is complete unless it has a plan of communication. 

7. Face-to-face communication skills are most important to the supervisor. 

8. Action speaks louder than words in communication. 

g. Variety improves communication effectiveness. 

10. It takes time to build good communication relationships. 

The supervisor who practices the principles that have been described will go a 
long way toward developing mutual understanding in his department. If he tries, 
he can renovate or even rebuild his departmental communication system. Others 
have done it before him; so he, too, can learn and practice communication skills. 
Since he is the key to communication in his work unit, he must ever remember that 
communication is a continuous process. He needs to communicate regularly. If he 
uses his communication skills only when he is in trouble, he may find ears turned 
deaf and information channels dried up because of disuse. 
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Reviewed by HARRISON TERRELL 


Executive THINKING AND AcTIOoN (Revised 
Edition). By Fred DeArmond. Published 
by Lloyd R. Wolfe, Chicago, 1952. 251 
pages. $6. 

A wealth of examples of good execu- 
tive action makes this a thoroughly en- 
joyable and potentially profitable book 
from beginning to end. It is surprising— 
and somewhat disturbing—that in a book 
one expected to be about the methods of 
business executives so many of the exam- 
ples have to do with famous generals and 
statesmen. Perhaps one’s expectations were 
at fault, because it is quite true that the 
methods used by Napoleon, Abraham 
Lincoln and the Roosevelts, are easily 
adaptable to business situations when the 
principles behind them are understood. 

Among chapter headings are Getting 
Organized, Time and Energy Conservation, 
Make Up Your Mind!, The Executive As 
Teacher, Lubricants for Human Relations, 
The Art of Self-Command and Bossing the 
Experts. 

A feature that we like throughout the 
book is the generous use of italicized sub- 
headings. For example, the 12-page chapter 
on Time and Energy Conservation has these 
““breaks’’—The executive controls bis time 
without making himself inaccessible, He is not 
a@ slave to correspondence, He finds enough recrea- 
tion to balance body and mind, He recognizes 


his limitations. A good, brief summary 


follows each chapter. 

Mr. DeArmond at one time was an 
associate editor of Nation’s Business and 
has a name as a lecturer, consultant and 
author. A good book for the person who is 


intent on making himself a better executive. 
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SmMaLL Business MaNaGEMENT—INDUus- 
TRIAL, Lasor AND CoMMUNITY RELATIONS. 
Two publications of the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association. 
Delmar Publishers, Inc., Albany, N. Y., 
1952. The first is priced at $2.75, the latter 
at $3. 213 and 174 pages respectively. Both 
paper-covered and plastic bound. 


Here are two excellent publications, 
both 8” xX 10}4”, for use in vocational 
schools and with classes of apprentices. 
The preface to one tells the thinking be- 
hind both. ‘‘The total program of public 
education must find its roots deep in the 
problems of all the people. ... Current 
studies reveal that the failure of individuals 
to meet employment requirements is due 
in a large measure to their inability to get 
along with people, rather than to a lack 
of skill or technical knowledge . . . reveal 
the critical need for instruction in human 
relations problems in the preparation of all 
high school youth for employment.” 

While both books would interest P. 
J. readers who like to keep up with what's 
going on, it is unlikely they would be able 
to use them in their work. 


Lasor Revations Seriss. Nine paper-cov- 
ered books edited by George W. Taylor, 
published for the Labor Relations Council 
of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 


The titles are: Economic Data Utilized 
in Wage Arbitration, by Jules Backman, 
$1.00; Labor Arbitration and the Courts, by 
Jesse Freidin, $1.00; The Submission Agree- 
ment in Contract Arbitration, by Morrison and 
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Marjorie Handsaker, $1.50; Arbitration in 
the San Francisco Hotel and Restaurant In- 
dustries, by Van Dusen Kennedy, $1.50; 
Arbitration in Transit, by Alfred Kuhn, 
$3.00; Acceptability as a Factor in Arbitra- 
tion under an Existing Agreement, by William 
E. Simkin, $1.00; Industrial Discipline and 
the Arbitration Process, by Robert H. Skilton, 
$1.00; Wage-Reopening Arbitration, by L. 
Reed Tripp, $1.50; Historical Survey of Labor 
Arbitration, by Edwin E. Witte, $1.00. The 
nine may be ordered as a unit, at $10.00. 

Even though the Human Relations 
Director, by whatever name, may have no 
specific responsibility with respect to his 
company’s labor relations, he will want to 
be informed about problems and practices 
in this field as an alert company executive. 
Arbitration plays an increasingly important 
role in labor relations. It would be impossi- 
ble to read these studies attentively and not 
broaden one’s knowledge and value. 

Editor Taylor has prefaced each vol- 
ume with observations running from two 
to three pages. His preface to Acceptability 
as a Factor in Arbitration Under an Existing 
Agreement may be used as an example. In it 
he tells something of the author, William 
E. Simkin, who “has probably had a more 
varied and extensive experience as an arbi- 
trator of grievances than any other person 
in the country’’. Then Mr. Taylor says, 
“The study is notable for the author's 
careful weaving together of fundamental 
theory and down-to-earth practice. ... 
The importance of agreed-upon details of 
arbitration principles, procedures and prac- 
tice is emphasized by Mr. Simkin’s concept 
of arbitration as an aspect of the grievance 
procedure through which mutually ac- 
ceptable solutions to industrial relations 
problems are found.”’ 

There is no text-book aridity in these 
books. All are written from life and are 
surprisingly readable, considering the judi- 
cial flavor of the subject matter. Many 
personnel men will want to have the whole 
set on their office book shelves. 


Sociat Factors Revatinc To Jos Satisrac- 
TION—A Technique for the Measurement of 
Job Satisfaction. By Robert P. Bullock. The 
Bureau of Business Research, College of 
Commerce and Administration, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., 1952. 106 pages, 
paper covered, $2. 


Finding what workers really think 
about their jobs, their supervision, condi- 
tions under which they work, and so on, 
is a tricky business. Workers’ behavior, 
the author points out, is determined by 
sentiments and attitudes as well-as by eco- 
nomic self-interest. It is also shaped by the 
community. 

This book presents two new ‘“‘social- 
factor questionnaires’’ and shows how they 
were. developed and validated. Critical 
ratios are given for questionnaire items, 
together with correlation coefficients to 
identify those items most clearly associated 
with job satisfaction. 

To any industrial relations man ex- 
pecting now or in the near future to make 
an employee attitude or job-satisfaction 
survey, this publication might be worth 
its cost for its validated questions alone. 


How to Tuinxk Asout Economics. By 
Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Ri- 
manoczy. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
New York, 1952. Size: 844 X 104, 113 
pages. $2.75. 

Authors Clark and Rimanoczy are 
General Chairman and Editorial Director, 
respectively, of the American Economic 
Foundation. In 1939 they are said to have 
‘embarked upon what is probably the most 
ambitious intellectual project of our genera- 
tion: the simplification and popularization 
of the much maligned subjects of econom- 
ics."" They aimed to teach by “‘the process 
of putting little words in the place of big 
ones.’’ The first book on which they col- 
laborated, How We Live, sold more than 
2,000,000 copies. Their second, Money, did 
well too. 
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For the personnel man who is con- 
cerned with giving employees an under- 
standing of the economic facts of life, 
through a house organ or otherwise, this 
book should be useful for its demonstration 
of how abstruse ideas can be dealt with in 
simple terms. ‘‘Every big problem,” say 
the authors, ‘‘is made up of little ones, and 
every problem, big or little, is based on 
simple situations which, although well 
within our understanding, are made to ap- 
pear difficult by the use of big and strange 
words.”’ 

Chapters like Why Man Works, How 
Man Works, What Are Tools?, each a single 
page in 14-point type or bigger and gen- 
erously leaded, are deceptively simple. 


They lead into subjects that are really 
difficult to discuss in simple terms, like 
The Citizen and the Gold Standard, How Bank 
Credit Money Is Created, How Bank Credit 
Money Is Destroyed, The Essential Pressures 
of a ‘‘Free’’ Economy, The Essential Eco- 
nomic Freedoms. Each one-page ‘‘chapter’’ 
is placed opposite a large illustration. 

In the back of the book, following a 
summary under the heading Ten Pillars of 
Economic Wisdom, is a 17-page “Glossary of 
Basic Terms Commonly Encountered in Eco- 
nomics and Its Related Fields’’ , most of which 
are by-passed in the text. Among the words 
defined: capitalism, communism, deficit 
spending, democracy, Fabianism, unearned 
income, welfare state. 


Other Recent Books 


Number Ning, oR THE Minp-Sweeprrs. By 
A. P. Herbert. Doubleday and Company, 


Inc. Garden City, New York 1952. 286 
pages. 


Just in case personnel officers, civil 
service executives or testing experts get 
too pleased with themselves, Mr. Herbert 
has written a delightful satire which may 
be taken as a Terrible Warning. A well- 
known British humorist, who was for 
fourteen years a Member of Parliament, 
Mr. Herbert knows the ways of those 
government circles of which he writes. 

Setting of the story is a not-altogether- 
imaginary Civil Service Country House, 
in England, established for the purpose of 
testing the personal qualities of candidates 
for government jobs. An ‘‘intake’’—a batch 
of from twenty to thirty aspirants—is sub- 
jected to close scrutiny and examination by 
a ‘skilled staff’ during a long week-end. 

The candidates are divided into three 
group teams. Three staff members—a chair- 
man, a psychologist, and an observer—are 
attached to each team. During discussions 
the candidates sit in a semi-circle, with their 


backs to the staff members who note and 
comment in writing on the attitudes, per- 
formance, manners and morals of the candi- 
dates—an unnerving business! 

The candidates fill up ‘‘Interest- 
Forms’’ on which they are asked to state 
how they spent their leisure time for the 
past six months, how they would have 
liked to spend it, and books they have 
read, plays they have seen, music heard, all 
on spaces the size of postage stamps. 

Readers of the Personnel Journal will 
be quick to recognize other tests, among 
them a word association test with answers 
more hilarious, we trust, than any ever 
read by operating personnel officers. A pro- 
jection exercise provides more fun. 

A device of real interest to personnel 
circles is ‘‘the Island Story.’’ The group is 
presented with an imaginary island whose 
governmental problems they must solve. 
The skilled staff naturally took delight in 
plaguing this long-suffering territory with 
every possible sort of disaster: United 
Nations would propose importing 100,000 
Displaced Persons from Central Europe, 
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and the young men and women had to de- 
cide what to do with them, and where to 
put them. America would ask for Bases 
or bombing-ranges. American millionaires 
would offer to build and endow new hos- 
pitals and libraries, with very tiresome 
conditions attached to the offer. 

You'll look at your work with fresh 
eyes after reading Mr. Herbert's book. It 
amuses, imstructs, warns—and it strikes 
pretty close home. 

Dorothy Bonnell 


Repucinc GrigvANcEs THROUGH SuPER- 
visory TRAINING. By Harry Sherman. 
Edited by Eugene E. Jennings. Published by 
Bureau of Business Research and Service, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Probably the primary reason why 
many training programs in industry are 
faced with the uncomfortable task of justi- 
fying their activities is because two acute 
problems have not been properly studied. 
They are how to change behavior and how 
to objectively record the change. This 
monograph is of value in that it presents a 
scientific way to go about solving these 
problems. 

Mr. Sherman had the theory that for- 
mal training of foremen in labor relations 
can be an effective means of reducing 
employee grievances and improving the 
operation of the grievance procedure. In a 
metal-trades plant a training program was 
instituted consisting of two parts: general 
supervisory training concerning duties and 
responsibilities, and more direct training 
in labor relations, particularly in under- 
standing the labor agreement. 

The general supervisory training in- 
cluded a responsibility seminar aad manage- 
ment forums which made use of manuals 
on supervisory responsibilities, problems 
and procedures, and periodic management 
publications. The labor relations training 
was based on a short course on the labor 
agreement, supplemented by a pamphlet 


on the agreement, a labor case book, a pre- 
contract suggestion committee, and post- 
contract classes on the interpretation of the 
agreement. 

Grievances were defined as differences 
between the Company and Union, reduced 
to writing, as to the meaning and applica- 
tion of the labor agreement. These griev- 
ances were divided into five classes: Job 
Value, Wages, Interpretation of Contract, 
Seniority, and Working Conditions. Job 
Value and Wages, the reader finds, were the 
subject of 51 per cent of the grievances re- 
corded; Interpretation of the Contract ac- 
counted for another 23 per cent, with Senior- 
ity and Working Conditions accounting for 
1g per cent and 7 per cent respectively. 

By statistical methods Mr. Sherman 
investigated changes in number of griev- 
ances and in the operation of the grievance 
procedure after the foreman training pro- 
gram had been in effect one year. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are recorded. 

1. There was a statistically significant 
reduction in the total number of grievances 
of all types over the entire period studied. 
For example, grievances ip job value and 
wages were reduced by 60 per cent. This is 
particularly interesting since in the period 
studied the metal trades industry experi- 
enced almost a 100 per cent increase in 
number of grievances. 

2. A significant reduction occurred in 
the number of grievances going beyond the 
first step of the settlement procedure and 
also in the number of grievances going to 
arbitration. 

In short, a more clear and definitive 
relationship was developed between the 
foreman and worker by such training. The 
natural result was change in behavior of 
the foremen to the extent that fewer griev- 
ances arose and those that developed tended 
to be settled at the work situation. The 
change in behavior was so apparent, it 
would seem, that a statistical analysis was 
hardly needed to prove it. 





Personnel Research 


The Changing of Mental Test Norms in a South- 
ern Industrial Plant. By Joseph E. Moore, 
Georgia Institute of Technology and 
Laurence W. Ross, Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation, Savannah, Georgia. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 1, Feb- 
ruary, 1953, 16-17. 


This study compares the scores on the 
Revised Beta Examination for applicants 
at the Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
of Georgia, between 1947 and 1951 with 
scores on the same test for applicants prior 
to 1947. The men and the women applicants 
seeking employment at this paper plant in 
the later period earned statistically signifi- 
cantly higher scores than did the group 
seeking employment before 1947. In 1951 
the mean was at the §5 percentile point on 
the 1947 percentile norms. The authors say 
that the reason for the upward change in 
the applicant groups is beyond the scope of 
their study. 

This brief report is not of great signifi- 
cance, but it does suggest the need of a 
continuing research program in a personnel 
department. Are the norms or cut-off scores 
you are using appropriate at the present 
time? Is it time to do a validation study to 
check on the methods you set up five years 
ago? Are the tests you are using those best 
suited for your purposes? 


Prediction of Labor Turnover by Aptitude Tests. 
By Clarence W. Brown and Edwin E. 
Ghiselli, University of Californiz, Berkeley. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 1, 
3953» 9-12. 

There is a widespread belief that for 
each occupation there is an optimal level 
of intelligence. A number of studies have 
shown a curvilinear relationship to exist 
between scores on intelligence tests and 
labor turnover. The workers on a particular 
job who earn intelligence test scores at ap- 


proximately the average of the group tested 
tend to remain on the job a longer time than 
those who earn scores at either extreme. 

This study investigated the nature of 
the relationship between scores on tests not 
ordinarily considered intelligence tests and 
labor turnover. The subjects used were 
several hundred taxicab drivers. All of the 
tests given were of the paper and pencil 
variety. There were ten tests in all, includ- 
ing three arithmetic tests, a dotting test, 
a tapping test, and tests which measured 
speed of reactions and mechanical princi- 
ples. 

The findings of this study indicate 
that scores on some tests which in content 
are quite different from intelligence tests 
are related to labor turnover in the same 
manner as are scores on intelligence tests. 
For seven of the ten tests a U-shaped rela- 
tionship was found between test scores and 
turnover, those individuals earning either 
high or low scores being more likely to 
leave the job than those earning scores 
around the average of the group. Since this 
relationship is very similar to that found 
between scores on intelligence tests and 
turnover, it was concluded that the notion 
of ‘‘intellectual requirements’’ as an ex- 
planation of the U-shaped relationship be- 
tween turnover and intelligence tests is not 
wholly satisfactory. It does, however, sup- 
port the idea that excess or deficiency of re- 
quired abilities coincide with high turn- 
over. 


The Description of Supervisory Behavior. By 
Edwin A. Fleishman, Lackland Air Force 
Base, Texas. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 37, No. 1, February, 1953, 1-6. 


Research in the area of leadership has 
been devoted largely to listing traits that 
leaders ought to possess or with over-all 
evaluations of leadership. The leader's 
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actual behavior has been largely ignored 
perhaps because there was no very good 
method of describing leadership behavior. 

This article discusses an attempt to 
develop a method for the description of 
leadership behavior which was carried out 
at Ohio State University. A questionnaire, 
based on earlier work by Hemphill, was 
constructed. The different steps and re- 
visions, and the statistical methods used, 
in reducing the original 150 items to a 
questionnaire of 48 items are interestingly 
described. Originally the items were classi- 
fied into nine categories, but an item analy- 
sis indicated that these were not really 
meaningful divisions. The questionnaire 
which is reproduced in full in the article 
measures two relatively independent leader- 
ship dimensions—‘‘Consideration’’ and 
“Initiating Structure.”’ 

“Items in the ‘Consideration’ dimen- 
sion were concerned with the extent to 
which the leader was considerate of his 
workers’ feelings. It reflected the ‘human 
relations’ aspects of group leadership. 
Items in the ‘Initiating Structure’ dimen- 
sion reflected the extent to which the leader 
defined or facilitated group interactions 
toward goal attainment. He does this by 
planning, communicating, scheduling, crit- 
icizing, trying out new ideas, etc.” 

The study does not try to determine 
the degree of each kind of behavior that is 
desirable or undesirable. The nature of 
leadership differs in various situations, and 
the author stresses the need for relating 
these scales to effectiveness of particular 
kinds of groups in well-controlled criterion 
studies. This study deals with supervisors 
in only one particular company. The author 
regards the present questionnaire only as a 


research instrument for the study of leader- 
ship behavior. 


Over and Under Achievement in a Sales School 
in Relation to Future Production. By Marion 
A. Bills and Jean G. Taylor, Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn., 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 1, 
February, 1953, 21-23. 


This article reports a study conducted 
in a school for the training of life insurance 
agents. All prospective agents took Strong's 
Vocational Interest Blank, and were given 
an ‘Aptitude Index’’ based on a scoring 
of an application blank and a personality 
test, in addition to the LOMA Test 1-A, 
a mental alertness test published by the 
Life Office Management Association. 

To keep the group as homogeneous as 
possible except for the two variables being 
studied, LOMA 1-A test scores and the 
school grade, the group was limited to those 
who had scored an “‘A’’ on the Life In- 
surance scale of Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank and an ‘‘A”’ on the “‘Aptitude Index’’. 
There were 91 agents who attended the 
sales school who met these requirements. 
Of this group, 18 agents achieved signifi- 
cantly higher scores in the sales school than 
would have been predicted from their 
LOMA scores. 

Agents who achieved a higher grade 
in the sales school than would be predicted 
from their LOMA score: (1) remained with 
the company longer; (2) produced more 
paid premiums, and (3) were promoted to 
supervisory positions oftener than the 
agents who did not achieve a sales school 
grade as high as their LOMA test score 
would predict. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by DOROTHY BONNELL 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





A News Letrsr or BuLtetin is pub- 
lished by about half of the Personnel 
Associations that send us material. Most 
of these are mimeographed sheets stapled 
together. Notice of the next meeting ap- 
pears on the first page. News about mem- 
bers, lists of new members, notices about 
dues, are carried in most papers. There is 
usually an account of the last meeting. 
Many bulletins list reading suggestions, 
and quite a few give brief tips helpful to 
personnel officers. Short articles by associa- 
tion members are featured in several of the 
livelier publications. 





A Fuuu-Scate Desate By MEMBERS 
appeared in the February issue of the 
Ca.irorNIA TRAINING Directors’ Associa- 
TION bulletin. The discussion was inspired 
by an article in Fortune, ‘Salespeople 
Can't be Trained and Shouldn't Be’’. Roland 
H. Fulle led off with a review of the article, 
and Fortune's editorial on the subject. 

E. B. Weiss, author of the original 
article feels that salespeople because of 
their low wages and rapid turnover are 
untrainable. The smart retailer, he be- 
lieves, will concentrate on modern mer- 
chandising and display techniques, not on 
training salespeople. The editorial pointed 
out the effect of self-service on salespeople. 

Donald R. Roberts, training director 
of Hink’s department store, agrees with the 
editors of Fortune that retailers would 
find it profitable to treat salespeople better. 
Betina Tracy, Training Director of Oak- 
land's largest department store, in a well- 
organized analysis of the Fortune article 
concludes that salespeople will be with us 
always, and that they can and should be 
trained. June Snyder, Manager of the Edu- 
cational Department of The Emporium, 


feels that Mr. Weiss failed to consider the 
human element. People are curious and 
friendly, she says, and like the extra at- 
tention and personal consideration that 
can only come from other people. Robot 
selling can never entirely meet this need. 
Joseph Gilbert, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Moore Business Forms, winds up the de- 
bate with a convincing statement that 
salespeople can be trained, and ought to be. 

The same issue of the CTDA Bulletin 
gives a complete account of the lecture by 
the Overstreets at the previous meeting. 
This report, in outline form, and including 
figures and a reading list, is so clearly pre- 
sented that it’s as good as hearing the 
original lecture. Does such excellent report- 
ing tend to cut down on attendance at 
meetings? Let's hope not! 





MemMBERSHIP PROBLEMS ARE BRouUGHT 
up in a letter sent out with meeting notices 
by the PersonNEL MANAGEMENT AssOcIA- 
TION OF SAN Digco. A proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution had been voted 
down at the January meeting. The proposal 
was to limit regular membership to eight 
specific categories: executives responsible 
to management on a full-time basis for 
staff personnel activities in business or 
government; heads of personnel depart- 
ments; persons in personnel departments 
whose work is relatively complex and 
responsible; executives of organizations 
which assist management with labor nego- 
tiations; executives in smaller organiza- 
tions where there is no full-time personnel 
director; executives of the State Employ- 
ment Service and similar state and federal 
agencies; placement service executives of 
schools and colleges; persons currently 
teaching college-level courses in personnel 
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management, wage and salary administra- 
tion, labor problems, labor legislation, 
personnel psychology and other subjects 
related to personnel management. 

The President of the Association in 
his letter asks the membership to read over 
the proposal and make suggestions as to 
suitable changes. He asks two direct ques- 
tions: ‘‘Do you believe that a membership 
problem actually exists? What should the 
membership consist of with regard to the 
name of the Association—PgrsoNNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssOcIATION OF SAN Disco?’ He 
pleads for members to be specific in their 
answers. Other Associations with similar 
questions on their minds will be interested 
in how the San Diego group answers them. 





SPEAKING OF MEMBERSHIP, THE NEws- 
PAPER PERSONNEL RELATIONS AssOCIATION 
(a national organization) reports in. its 
monthly newsletter on the results of a 
recent membership campaign. The cam- 
paign included mailings from the president 
and the chairman of the Association. A 
special membership brochure was included, 
along with an invitation to make further 
inquiry about the services, activities and 
responsibilities of NPRA. 

The NPRA News for January reprints 
an article from Modern Industry, “‘How 
Good an Excutive Are You?" The article 
offered readers a complete self-analysis with 
a check-up chart. You are rated on manag- 
ing yourself, your job, and your subordi- 
nates. The test presents a problem and 
asks the reader to check one of three pos- 
sible solutions. Stewart Hooker, of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer is President of the 
NPRA. J. C. Rumble, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal is Vice President. The Editor 
of the Newsletter is Paul W. Bell, P.O. 
Box g11, Metro Station, Los Angeles 53, 
California. 





A PgrsonNnet Practices Survey has 
recently been made by the New Yorx 
PeRSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. The 


January issue of the NYPMA Bulletin 
states that the survey covered 161 com- 
panies with 136,087 employees in the metro- 
politan New York area. The survey deals 
with minor personnel policies and prac- 
tices affecting clerical and administrative 
employees. These policies and practices, 
according to the Bulletin, have an effect 
on recruiting and turnover; can promote or 
hinder production and morale; and can 
cause the personnel director as much con- 
cern as larger questions. Copies of the report 
may be obtained from Miss Dorothy Hy- 
land, 742 Lexington Avenue. The price is 
one dollar. It would be interesting to know 
if other Personnel Associations conduct 
similar surveys, and if so how widely they 
are used by the membership. The Bulletin 
publishes the last section of a comprehen- 
sive article on ‘“The Remuneration of the 
Salaried Foreman,"’ by William E. McCau- 
ley as well as a list of recommended read- 
ing. The latter includes ‘‘Dollars and Sense 
in Personnel Administration,’’ by J. R. 
Clarke, from the December Prersonnei 
JouRNAL. 





TRAINING Directors’ Society OF 
PHILADELPHIA reports on its December 
meeting with enthusiasm. Edward McFaul 
spoke on the interesting subject of confu- 
sion, with both wit and wisdom. The 
Memorandum, issued by the Society, quoted 
at length from his remarks, including the 
following: “‘How confused can you get? 
Just as confused as the man who was hold- 
ing a rope and didn’t know whether he 
lost a horse or found a rope... . You 
can get so confused you forget to live a 
day at a time; confused because we forget 
that happiness lives only in the mind... . 
God grant me serenity to accept the things 
I cannot change, the courage to change the 
things I can, and the wisdom to tell the 
difference.’ The speaker for the February 
meeting was John R. Murray, Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. Mr. Murray analyzed and 





ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


presented some of the training needs which 
he has seen from the vantage point of medi- 
ator, and pointed out some of his experi- 
ences in which good training resulted in 
improved labor-management relations. 





PorTLAND CHAPTER OF THE PACIFIC 
NortTHwest PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT As- 
SOCIATION has installed Richard Walker as 
its 1953 President. Mr. Walker is Person- 
nel Director, Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company. Conrad Malmgren, Personnel 
Manager, Jantzen Knitting Mills, Inc., is 
1st Vice President, and Julia Honson, 
Director of Guidance and Placement at 
Lewis and Clark College, is 2nd Vice 
President. This Association, which in- 
cludes management people and educators 
from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and British Columbia, is active in 
“the development, refinement and improve- 
ment of personnel practices in the science 
and profession of personnel management."’ 
William H. Beavert, Public Re!ations chair- 
man, was good enough to tell us about 
activities. 





MonTREAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
considered recent developments in collec- 
tive bargaining at the January meeting. 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Canadian Director of 
Education and Research for the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, was the speaker. 





Totepo PersoONNEL MaNnacGers’ Asso- 
CIATION conducted a panel discussion on 
the mutual problems of industry and medi- 
cine, at their January meeting. Hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical, sick and accident coverage 
were included in the discussion. The Asso- 
ciation sent us a most interesting ‘‘Presi- 
dent's Report for 1952."’ The group partici- 
pated in activities promoting the welfare 
of the community by offering counsel and 
assistance such as 1) cooperating with the 
Policy Committee from both the Toledo 
Academy of Medicine and the Hospital 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOURTH 
MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK 


edited by Oscar Krisen Buros 


This large encyclopedic volume, of 1,188 two- 
column pages, presents a tremendous amount of criti- 
cal information about tests and assessment techniques 
of every description, including— 


793 achievement, intelligence, personality 
and vocational tests, 


596 original test reviews by 308 reviewers, 
53 excerpts from test reviews in 15 journals, 
4,417 references on the construction, va- 
lidity, uses and limitations of specific tests, 
429 books on evaluation, 

758 excerpts from book reviews in 121 
journals. 

$18.00 per copy 
(plus parcel post cost) 


Said Melvin Davidoff, in Personnel Administra- 
tion, of The Third Yearbook: ‘‘A must for anyone 
interested in either the use or development of tests 
in the personnel field...a time-saving reference 
book.’’ “*. . . a veritable gold mine of information for 
those who use tests,’’ said Earl R. Gabler in Clearing 
House. 


Copies of The Third Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, published in 1949, are still available 
at $12.50 from the Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J. The first two yearbooks 
are out of print. 

Write for Your Free Copy of the 60-page 

Classified Index of Tests and Reviews in 

The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 


THE GRYPHON PRESS, DEP’T PJ-453 
220 Montgomery St., Highland Park, N. J. 


{_] Please send and bill me for one copy of The Fourth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, at $18 plus parcel 
post cost. 


Check enclosed—you to pay the postage. 
Send me the Classified Index, no charge. 


ame 





Position 





Company 
Address 
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Council of Toledo toward the control of 
unwarranted surgical charges, hospital 
charges and unjustified sick-leave memoran- 
dums; 2) working with City Manager in 
the screening of applicants for the position 
as ‘‘Director of Personnel’’ for the City of 
Toledo; 3) cooperating with the Trade and 
Industrial Institutions to encourage student 
interest in metal trades training. The Asso- 
ciation also published and distributed a 
city-wide roster of Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Managers, revised its constitu- 
tion and policies, revised a manual on 
‘Modern Personnel Organization and Ad- 
ministration.'’ Company membership to- 
taled ninety-two. Two hundred twenty-six 
individual members were listed. A con- 
stantly increasing number of members have 
been attending monthly meetings of the 


group. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco schedules frequent meetings of 


various interest-groups within its member- 
ship. These sectional meetings are arranged 
by two co-chairmen for each subject. The 
section on Timely Special Subjects heard 
H. C. Baker, Assistant Manager, Labor 
Relations, International Harvester Com- 
pany, talk about ‘The Story of the Har- 
vester Strike.’ John K. Hemphill, Personnel 
Research Board, Ohio State University, 
spoke to the Selection and Placement group 
on ‘‘Leadership and Its Influence on Group 
Effectiveness.’’ Those especially interested 
in training heard James E. Curran, Train- 
ing Coordinator, Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany, talk on “‘Supervisor Selection and 
Development."’ The Idea Exchange spon- 
sored a meeting on industrial planning. 





PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssOcIATION OF Los ANGELEs heard Miss 
Katherine Stoll, of the Lawyers Club of 
Los Angeles, talk at their February meet- 
ing. She spoke about Industrial Welfare 
Commission regulations in their application 
to women and minors working in industry. 


New officers of the Association are intro- 
duced to the membership in a special issue 
of Pirascope. The President and the retiring 
President both wrote a few paragraphs for 
the issue, and pictures of the officers are 
printed. Bonar Dyer is the new President, 
Jerry Bradley Vice President, and Jim 
Ewart the Secretary. 





INLAND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION an- 
nounces new Officers as follows: D. M. 
Clayton, President; R. N. Ousley, Vice 
President; Hulda E. Schroeder, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Alexander McLeish, Director 
of Guidance, Chaffey Union High School, 
talked about student guidance in January. 





New York PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTION had as guest speaker for the 
February meeting, Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Slichter spoke on ‘Inflation, 
Its Effects Upon Salary Administration and 
Relations with Unions." 





PERSONNEL MANAGERS CLUB OF THE 
GreEATER BostoN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
viewed a film before a buffet dinner at 
their February meeting. ‘Film Tactics’’ was 
the title of the movie. Mr. Edward W. 
Palmer, Information Assistant for the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, talked on ‘“Toward More Effective 
Use of All Types of Visual Aids.’’ After 
dinner Mr. Kenneth J. Kelley, Secretary- 
Treasurer and Legislative Agent for the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor, spoke 
on “‘The Challenge Confronting Labor.” 





APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION COn- 
tinues its policy of combining a plant tour 
with regular monthly meetings. In Febru- 
ary the Association toured the Appleton 
Post Crescent. The tour was scheduled at a 
time when the presses were in operation. 
A panel discussion on personnel relations, 
with full membership participation, made 
up the programed part of the evening. 





Attending the Conferences 





THe MaN AND THE Jos was the general 
theme of the 1953 conference of the News- 
PAPER PERSONNEL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION. 
The conference was held in St. Louis, 
March 12-13. Rowland Allen, Personnel 
Director, L. S. Ayres Co., Indianapolis, 
spoke at the opening session on “The 
Meaning of Personnel Administration, Its 
Objectives and Value to Management.”’ 
Robert C. Bassett, Hearst Labor Counsel, 
addressed the same session on ‘‘The Sig- 
nificance of the Washington Picture.’’ At 
luncheon Arthur Weis, Vice President and 
Treasurer of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
talked about “‘Newspaper Management 
Problems and Their Personnel Aspects.’’ At 
the banquet the speaker was Daniel Rock- 
ford, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
Adviser, Management-Employee Communi- 
cations. 

The second morning was devoted to 
workshops on ‘‘The Problems of Establish- 
ing a Personnel Department in a Newspaper 
Organization,"’ and ‘‘The Inter-Relatedness 
of Labor Relations and Personnel Adminis- 
tration.’’ The luncheon speaker was A. J. 
DeAndrade, Vice-President, International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, whose subject 
was ‘Labor's Appraisal of Personnel Prac- 
tices.”’ 





IMPROVING THE PERSONNEL ComMpPE- 
TENCE OF MANAGEMENT was the concern of 
the 3rD ANNUAL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 
sponsored by the Connecticut PErRsoONNEL 
Association. The Department of Industrial 
Administration of Yale University co- 
operated in putting on the conference which 
was held at Yale March 31. A panel discus- 
sion of ‘Management Development’’ 
opened the conference. At the afternoon 
session Sam Burk talked on ‘‘Men in Groups 
—Layman's Analysis of the Individual.” 
Mr. Burk is Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions of Pittsburgh Plate Glass. Roy Living- 
stone, Vice President of Thompson Products 
Co., Cleveland, discussed ‘‘Communica- 
tions.” 


A Scnoot Founpep To ADVANCE THE 
Causg or InpustriaL Peace in the San 
Francisco Bay area held its tenth session 
this spring. This highly successful Labor- 
Management School draws students from 
nearly every union in the area, and manage- 
ment people from a representative cross- 
section of San Francisco industry. There is 
no attempt made to separate them into 
their respective groups, but rather the 
classes are always composed of a mixture 
from both labor and management. The 
interchange of ideas, aspirations and objec- 
tives between labor and management has 
created a tolerance and understanding of 
the other side of the collective bargaining 
table that it is hoped will gradually spread 
to all unions and all companies in the area. 
The School lays great stress on the rights 
and responsibilities of labor and manage- 
ment. While the technical aspects of in- 
dustrial relations receive meticulous at- 
tention from the best informed men in this 
field, much greater value is attributed to an 
understanding and appreciation of moral 
principles as a basis for industrial peace. 
Classes are held every Wednesday evening. 
Subjects include ‘Parliamentary Principles 
and Practice,"’ ‘‘Public Speaking,’’ ‘Unions 
and the National Economy,’’ ‘‘Human 
Relations in Industry,’’ ‘‘Understanding 
the Labor Movement in the United States,"’ 
and ‘‘Principles of Union and Management 
Decisions."’ 





Tuirty Hours or INsTRUCTION IN 
TRAINING is Offered personnel people in the 
Los Angeles area at the Tuirp TRAINERS’ 
Institute. The Institute runs from March 
through May, and is scheduled in three 
sections, each held at a different time and 
in a different section of the city, for the 
convenience of those wishing to attend. 
Among items covered at the Institute are,”” 
Types of Training Programs—Need and 
Application,’ ‘“Training Methods,’’ **Plan- 
ning Training Programs,"’ ‘Audio-Visual 
Training Aids,’’ ‘Local Sources of Assist- 
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ance to Trainers,"’ ‘Qualifications of Good 
Trainers,’’ ‘‘Demonstrations of Training 
Programs,”’ and ‘“‘How to Conduct Super- 
visory Training.’’ The volunteer faculty is 
drawn from the training staffs of various 
concerns in Los Angeles and from profes- 
sional organizations. Time of the partici- 
pating staff of instructors is donated by 
their respective organizations in the interest 
of improved training and employee relations 
in Los Angeles. Among the sponsors are the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion, Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, Southern California Industrial Safety 
Society, and Training Association of South- 
ern California. 





So—Wuat's Next, was the brisk 
question which opened the 1953 Mup- 
WINTER CONFERENCE OF THE Mipwest Re- 
GION COLLEGE AND University PersONNEL 
AssociaTIon. Professor Raleigh Stone, Uni- 
versity of Chicago School of Business, put 
the question at the opening session of the 
conference, which was held in Chicago in 
February. Dr. Stone undertook to read the 
crystal ball regarding the effect of the 
Eisenhower regime on business in general, 
and on salaries and wages in particular. 
Other sessions of the conference heard 
Kathryn Hansen, Executive Secretary of the 
Statewide University Civil Service System, 
on ‘‘Procedures of Job Analysis and Instal- 
lation of Work Classification Systems;"’ 
Charles Hoff, University of Omaha on 
“One Kind of Orientation Program in a 
Small School;"’ ‘‘An Experiment in Helping 
University Departments with Their On-The- 
Job Training,’’ by Don Williams, Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin; and ‘‘The Why, What 
and How of House Organs,’’ by Robert 
Mossholder, Director of Publications, Uni- 
versity of Indiana. Later Stanley P. Far- 
well, Managing Director, Business Re- 
search Corporation, Chicago, spoke on 
‘“‘Human Relations in Personnel Adminis- 
tration."' The conference wound up with 
a problem-busting clinic. 





PRESCRIPTION FOR A PICK-ME-UP FOR 
Tuosz WINTER Dotprums; the 24th NAM 
INsTITUTE ON INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS, held 
at Hollywood, Florida in March. The 
Institute was divided into six problem- 
solving work clinics. The clinics were on 
‘““Wage-Salary Administration and Extra 


_ Compensation Plans’’; ‘Development Pro- 


grams for Supervisory and Executive Man- 
agement’; “Personnel Organization and 
Administration for Sound Human Rela- 
tions’’; ‘Trends in Collective Bargaining’; 
‘Employee Communications for More Ef- 
fective Teamwork’’; “Current Develop- 
ments in Company Retirement Plans.”’ 
There were also two elective sessions on 
‘Personnel Problems of Small Companies 
and Unorganized Companies”’ ; and “What's 
Happening in Washington?”’ 





Two WorksHoPs In CONFERENCE LEAD- 
ERSHIP will be held in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania on August 3, and August 24. The 
workshops will be conducted by Nathaniel 
Cantor, of the University of Buffalo. Mem- 
bership in each group is limited to fifteen. 
For further information write to Human 
Relations for Industry, 443 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Report on 94 Company Magazines 





House Magazine Institute has been 
“looking over’’ both internal and external 
company magazines in the Greater New 
York area. A questionnaire was sent in 
1952 to 225 publications issued by HMI 


members in the area. Editors of 94 publica- 
tions replied. The 17-page survey report 
says that further information may be se- 
cured from David D. Zingg, United Fruit 
Company, Pier 3, North River, New York 











... PLANNING AN EMPLOYEE PUBLICATION? 
..- WANT TO MAKE THE ONE YOU HAVE BETTER? THEN— 


Is Made to Order for You! 
EACH MONTHLY ISSUE OF SERVICE GIVES YOU: 


@Four Reproductions of Outstanding Arti- 
cles from Company Publications, as Idea- 
Sparkers for All Editors. 


@A Dozen or More Bright Cartoons of Em- 
ployee Humor, from Office and Factory, 
Drawn by Top Cartoonists Exclusively 
for SERVICE Subscribers. 


@Short, Concise, Understandable Editorials 
on Economic and Social Problems Affect- 
ing Both Employees and Employers. 


@Editorial Briefs, Verses, Fillers. 


@A full-page Cartoon Strip Depicting the 
Lives and Loves of Two Modern Gals Who 
Might Be in Your Own Office or Plant. 


@Reports on New Developments, Tech- 
niques and Activities in Industrial Jour- 
nalism. 


@“They Want To Know’’—Answers From 
Business Men to Questions People are Ask- 
ing About Our Economic System. 


MATS OF ALL CARTOONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS ARE SUP- 
PLIED WITHOUT ADDITIONAL CHARGE FOR LETTER- 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS—OFFSET PUBLICATIONS REPRO- 
DUCE DIRECTLY FROM THE COATED-STOCK PAGES. 


“Very helpful in the publication of our plant news- 
paper”—D. F. Hewett, Personnel Manager, Under- 
wood Corp., New Hartford, Conn. 


“Fills a sometimes serious void with part-time editors 
like myself who have umpteen other responsibilities 
and must spend minimum time on the house publica- 
tion”—Wriuiam D. Fentress, Personnel Director, The 
Formica Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Great help to any industrial editor”—Mark FELBER, 
Editor, The Wingfoot Clan, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio 


“We use it regularly’—A. E. Duncan, Jr., Director 
of Personnel and Training, Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Best $9 Buy in America”—Joun K. WILtIAMs, 
Editor, Manpower, Industrial Health Council, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY: 





SERVICE For Employee Publications 
National Association of Manufacturers 
14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Send Me a Sample Copy 0 
Enter Our Subscription and Bill the Company 0 
($9 for the year’s SERVICE.) 
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6, N. Y. It is possible that copies of the 
report might be obtained from Mr. Zingg. 

Of the 94 publications considered in 
the report, 64 are “‘internals’’, 16 ‘‘exter- 
nals’’, 13 combination internal-external, 
and 1 an association publication. Twenty 
per cent of the publications are read by 
customers, 13% by outside salesmen, 13% 
by stockholders, 11% by dealers. Biggest 
readership percentage (79%) applies to 
employees; 44 of the publications (47%) 
go to employees’ families. More than half 
of the publications are monthlies; at least 
36% are 8144 x 11 magazines; 77% are 
produced by letterpress. 


Employee Magazine Aims 


“Dissemination of Company Informa- 
tion’’ is one of the objectives of 66% of 
the publications. Other objectives: pro- 
motion of management-employee harmony, 
29%; sales promotion, 22%; morale build- 
ing, 20%; stimulating employees’ work 
interest, 18%; news of employees, 16%; 
better public relations, 11%. 

Other answers of interest to those 
working in this field have to do with the 
amount of art work and illustration in 
publications, use of color, production 
budgets, average cost per copy, method of 
atriving at publication budget. A section 
deals with management relations, shows to 
whom editors report, who gives final edi- 
torial o.k., how the publication is sold to 
management. Another section shows that 
only half of the editors are primarily edi- 
tors, tells how long editors have been in 
their jobs, what other duties editors have, 
salary ranges, size of editorial staffs, pay 
of other staff members, number of reporters 
and how they're compensated. 

Part of House Magazine Institute's 
purpose in questioning members was to 
find how programs or operations could be 
improved to help members more. A num- 
ber of respondents are quoted on this 
subject. Several of them raise a question 


that has been in the mind of your reviewer, 
who has attended a few HMI meetings and 
received HMI mailings for years. The 
question is suggested by an editor who 
says, “Agree with speaker at Christmas 
mecting that internals and externals should 
have separate meetings, if not separate 
organizations."' Another says, ‘‘More of 
value to external editors and publications 
needed."” Externals and internals are so 
dissimilar in their editorial requirements— 
even in their treatment of a subject that 
might be suitable for both—that it is 
doubtful that many meetings could be 
made equally interesting and valuable to 
editors of both types of publication. True, 
both types present their production prob- 
lems. But production is the least of the 
editor's worries. 


Magazines Would Be Better If 
Management Cooperated More 


The question, ‘‘Does management take 
more interest in publication than formerly?” 
drew forth some interesting answers. Said 
one editor: ‘‘Personne] Department begin- 
ning to suggest articles—since we success- 
fully forced them to let us help get new 
employees through magazine. We did, too 
—200 of them in six months.’’ Another 
voiced the age-old plaint of house magazine 
editors; a “‘gripe’’ that we wish could be 
brought to the attention of the manage- 
ment of every company publishing a house 
organ. In answer to this question, he said: 

‘Somewhat, but they could do much 
more. They will occasionally supply a lead 
for an article. But often it is only by acci- 
dent or by grapevine that the editor learns 
of company plans that should be announced 
to employees before they are announced to 
the general public or become the subject 
of conjecture or rumor. Management likes 
to read publication, seems to approve of 
job being done but, for the most part, 
must think you pull news out of a hat!"’ 





ACROSS THE EDITORS DESK 


What’s New in Publications 





Over Ong Tuovusanp ‘‘Homs- 
Grown” Traininc Manuals, programs, 
guides, instruction outlines and other train- 
ing materials are listed in a new Catalogue 
of Training Materials. The publications are 
available in the American Society of Train- 
ing Directors Library at Purdue University. 
The Catalogue covers subjects from appren- 
tice training through office and plant job 
training to supervisory training. Items from 
the Catalogue may be requested from your 
local library on inter-library loan. Copies 
of the Catalogue of Training Materials are 
one dollar each from The Journal of Indus- 
trial Training, 160 East 48th St., New York 
17, New York. 





Have You Ever Wantgep To Know 
Were To Get a Certain Item or what 
the market for a certain product might be? 
Your answer may be in one of the regional 
industrial directories listed in the most 
recent issue of Business Information Sources 
entitled, ‘‘Industrial Directories.’’ It is a 
list of the latest directories of manufac- 
turers available for the various states and 
regions in the United States and will be 
especially useful in market research and to 
all who buy or sell manufactured goods. 
Information contained in the directories 
themselves varies considerably, from those 
providing only an alphabetical list of firms 
with addresses to those which include, in 
addition, names of officers, products made, 
numbers of employees, economic data about 
the state, various arrangements such as 
commodity and geographical classifications. 
Copies are available for 1o¢ each from Miss 
Rose L. Vormelker, Head, Business Informa- 
tion Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, 
325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





It’s Sprinc. Let's Revax AND Con- 
sipDER RecreaTIon. Employee recreation is 
a vital part of many industrial relations 


programs. Now that the season is upon us, 
what about your softball team? 

A handful of stimulating brochures 
and pamphlets has come to us from the 
National Industrial Recreation Association, 
203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Notes from the Idea Clinic, ready for filing, 
tell about fencing, softball, and art ex- 
hibits. Another leaflet teaches cane seat 
weaving. And, in case you're really touched 
with spring fever, the Association has the 
Softball Rules for 1952 for you. Community 
Recreation for Defense Workers is a comprehen- 


sive booklet printed in red, white and blue. 


The same Association has also pub- 
lished a most complete and unusual man- 
ual, Industrial Bands and Orchestras. Reading 
this booklet will set your feet to tapping, 
and ten to one you'll wind up whistling 
down the corridor to talk it over with 
your associates and see if you can’t get 
some music around your plant. 

Lack of know-how, it says here, can 
no longer be an excuse for excluding music 
from a recreation program. The idea of 
music by and for industrial workers is 
based on, sound sense: ‘As assembly-line 
techniques grew, the worker was forced 
to adapt himself to the rhythm of machines 
instead of using his own natural work- 
rhythms. ... Where once work was re- 
garded as an expression of man’s creative 
instincts, it came instead to be looked on 
as something necessary to earn a living and 
nothing more... . Obviously something 
was missing, something that was not 
economic, but human and personal, that 
would answer his need for an environ- 
ment where he could take root, where he 
could ‘‘belong’’, where he could see what 
purpose his work had, and where he could 
feel important in achieving that purpose."’ 
Music meets this need in an ideal way. 
Participation by men and women, young 
and old, is possible. It has great spectator 
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and public relations value. It promotes 
team spirit, and it is always new and satis- 
fying. 

Benefits of an industrial music pro- 
gram are felt by employees and manage- 
ment alike. Many companies find a music 
program effective in the recruitment of 
desirable employees. The Dow Chemical 
Diamond reported that the music program 
at the company’s Midland (Michigan) 
plant acts as a kind of magnet to attract 
skilled musicians and other workers to 
the city. Music groups (says the manual) 
even help simplify the job of finding capable 
employees for advancement. Musical ac- 
tivities mean work without pay. Those 
who undertake such activity show an 


attitude that indicates they are capable of 
mastering more than their own jobs. 

The booklet goes on to spell out the 
program. It describes ways of interesting 
employees in musical groups; it gives the 
qualifications for a director; it tells how to 
get organized; it explains everything you 
need to know about rehearsals; it tells 
how to put on a performance; even re- 
minds you about clearing appearances with 
the Musicians’ Union; describes the various 
instruments. Nor are costs forgotten. It’s 
all there, the whole story, and temptingly 
illustrated. 

Get hold of this valuable manual and 
consider whether you want to go after the 
rewards of a program of industrial music. 


PERSONNEL: Any phase. 10 years General Personnel Manager with large motor freight company. 
Can inaugurate from scratch complete personnel system for any number of units in multiple state op- 
erations. Considered expert in interpreting wage and hour law, industrial accident coverage, unem- 
ployment compensation, etc. Healthy, active, good references. Services available immediately. Sal- 
ary immaterial. Would like outside U.S. Have been “‘itemed"’ several times in this publication. 
Reply Box 225. 


HELP WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Experienced in negotiations, NLRA and NLRB procedures, wage ad- 
ministration, etc. Human relations and administrative ability required. College background pre- 
ferred. Willing to travel extensively. Reply Box 2zs. 


Large oil company in Venezuela requires training supervisor with advanced academic degrce or equiv- 
alent industrial background. Age limit 45. Experience in determining training needs, planning, de- 
velopment, coordination of training programs and preparing instructional manuals. Send full details 
as to educational background and experience. Reply Box 279. 


Large oil company in Venezuela requires safety supervisor. Age limit 45. Experience in developin 
safety and fire prevention courses, investigations of accidents and their causes. Able to recommen 
preventive measures. Send full details as to educational background and experience. Reply Box 220. 





There's nothing fymny about the guy who jumps down a 
person's throat when o small mistake is made—nor the 
ton who edie ING ioasd Us bn shen songatde = 
nor the chap who thinks the way fo success is by saying 
“yes, sir” to everything. 

No, these people need to be instructed—tought the 
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booklets. Issued twice a month, each 

supervisory personne! effective lessons in 

peeblogy cn tho oof geting long wih peep 

ie we bs the plennee ent a are —— 
applied an relations in everyday 

industry. It is without equal as o constant reminder end: 

teacher in sugar-cocted capsule form, ane . 
Wien you consider the cancerit of alien as ieee 

each yeor through poor human techniques— 

trained personne! quitting, for instance, because of 

friction between department head and 

will seize upon this opportunity to inspect a. 





correct and prevent mistakes—a better way 
to issue instructions. 
Because corfeons ore the medium of 


Management:teamed that a few cartoons, 
together with short captions or messages 
sink in faster and more permanently than 
all the books and lectures in the world. 





BOX 143, NEW LONDON, COMM, — 
Please send o free sample copy of THE HUMAN SIDE 
NAME 5 caeaas ceveeesteysa¥nsiy Reader ga og 
STATE...... serene sedeaetanasbanas cat oi 
ae ee. 














NEW KIND 
OF I. Q, TEST 


Our new Busmvess Test will 
tell you approximately the level 
of mental—or problem solving— 


ability of your job applicant or 
present employee. It contains all 
new material. 


The Busmvess Test uses” no 
mathematical or arithmetical ° 
items—and no difficult vocabu- 
lary items. It is meant for use 
with groups of people, such as 
clerical applicants, to whom a 
large vocabulary is} not) impor- 
tant. Also for groups whose edu- 
cational level is not uniform, such 
as foremen and pre-foremen, 

It ic designed as a work-limit 
test, requiring 15 to 35 minutes, 
eliminating the handicap imposed 
on older people by speed tests. 
Or it can be used as a 10-minute 
timed test, 


Write on your letterbead 
for a sample copy. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 



































